THE   GREEN   EDGE   OF   ASIA

Canton versus Nanking, not on the recognition or
recovery of "Manchukuo," not even on the price of
silver or on education, but on the two greatest
problems of all, agriculture and the family system,
with everything that these imply.

These problems are felt to be problems by the
Chinese; perhaps that may be taken for a sign. But
the first of them has been regarded as a problem for
many centuries and it still remains.

Perhaps "progress" will be forced upon China;
perhaps, as one so often feels in contemplating
Europe's ills, things must grow worse before they
can grow better. Perhaps the Japanese will establish
their hegemony over the whole land, exploit it,
develop it, and by their own ruthless thoroughness
and whether they will or no, teach the Chinese the
power of the new resources that man has wrung
from nature. It may be that the presence of a vigorous
and desperate invader astride the land will force
upon the Chinese what endless years of peaceful
foreign "contact" would never bring about. If such a
transformation should occur, it is not impossible that
a changed China would swallow, rend or rid herself
of the invader who had taught her, and that she
would, unified at last, take her destiny into her own
hands.